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A BRIEF HISTORY OF DAVID McCOY AND FAMILY. 

By His Grandson, Edwin H. Van Patten, M. D., 
Dayton, Wash. 

David McCoy, the subject of this sketch, was born in the 
year 1790, either in Northern Georgia or Western South Caro- 
lina, the exact spot not being known. His parents, soon after 
his birth, removed to Tennessee, where young David grew to 
manhood and made a reputation for himself as a hunter and 
fisherman. Being by nature of a quiet and retiring disposi- 
tion, he felt more at home in the mountains with his rod and 
gun than in the villages of that date. Soon after he was of 
age he accompanied a married sister and her husband to the 
state of Ohio, where, however, he remained only a short time 
before going to Montgomery County, Illinois. Here he met 
and married Miss Mary Kirkpatrick, (sometimes spelled Kill- 
patrick), who was born in Fayette County, Kentucky in 1800, 
and had removed with her parents from there to Montgomery 
County, Illinois. 

The young couple, in company with the bride's brother 
and his wife, in 1819 removed to Sangamon County, the same 
state. They first settled upon land south of Eichland Creek, 
in what is now Gardner Township, but finding that the piece 
of land upon which they had settled had been set apart for 
school purposes, and therefore could not be bought at that 
time, they abandoned their improvements and in 1823 moved 
to a spot ten miles due west of the old statehouse in Spring- 
field, where they made a home for their growing family. They 
had three children born to them on Eichland Creek, two of 
whom died in infancy. 

Mr. McCoy had brought with him a plow suitable for 
breaking the tough prairie sod of that section, which he at- 
tempted to swing under the axle of his wagon, thinking that 
he thus could both hold the plow and drive the oxen. He soon 
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learned that this was. impossible, so his good wife, like a true 
pioneer helpmeet, volunteered to drive for him ; but then an- 
other difficulty arose. The baby, which was too young to be 
left alone very long at a time, must be provided for, and David 
rigged up a box on the beam of the plow in which they carried 
the baby with them, and thus was their first plowing done. 

Experience soon showed him that sawed lumber was 
necessary for those of the settlement as well as for himself, 
and he built a dam on Spring Creek, which ran near his house, 
and erected a saw-mill, to which later he added grinding ma- 
chinery, much to the joy of his neighbors, for there was no 
other such mill for a hundred miles. 

Every year, when possible, he drove to St. Louis with a 
wagon load of strained honey and deer hides to be traded for 
groceries and other family necessities. When his oldest child 
was seven years of age he managed to procure shoes for his 
family, much to their joy and pride. Mr. McCoy very early 
made it a rule that the grist of a widow should not be tolled, 
and he also loaned money without interest to his less fortu- 
nate neighbors, if the purpose of the loan was to purchase 
land. 

His influence in the neighborhood soon became such that 
he was consulted upon all important matters, and was known 
as a man whose word was as good as his bond. One Sunday, 
it is said, that according to his custom, while grinding grain 
for his neighbors, two preachers, who had been holding meet- 
ings in the settlement for a short time, visited him soliciting 
money. After he had given them all that he had with him, 
they admonished him about his running his mill on Sunday. 
He thought over this for some days and then determined 
that he would never do it again. This incident led to his con- 
viction, and his conversion to a religious life. 

As further evidence of his character, it is said that one 
Sunday on going down to his mill, he found a neighbor help- 
ing himself to ground grain which did not belong to him. 
David simply went in and sat down to talk to the man, bidding 
him take what he really needed, but not to come again. Who 
this man was is not known to this day, for Mr. McCoy would 
never tell. David McCoy died in 1868 and his wife in 1846. 
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There were born to David McCoy and his wife, Mary 
Kirkpatrick, eight children who grew to be men and women, 
as follows : 

Owen McCoy, born in February 1820, went to California 
in the first rush to the gold fields of that state, and died there 
in 1856, unmarried. 

Hugh McCoy, born March 1821, died unmarried in 1848. 

Polly Ann McCoy, born April 8th, 1823, on Eichland 
Creek, married Elihu Scott, who was born in Tennessee Aug- 
ust 18th, 1821. To them were born six children, namely: 

Mary E. Scott, who was born July 30th, 1845, and who mar- 
ried Howard Sowle and lived near her mother until she died 
in 1877, leaving two children, Josephine and Charles. The 
boy lived to man's estate and died some years ago, unmarried. 
Josephine lived after her mother's death with her grand- 
mother, and went to Oregon with her in 1879. She married 
William 0. Munsell, and lives in Portland, Oregon. 

Martha J. Scott lived with her mother until she died in 
1876. 

John B. Scott, was born in 1849, studied law under 
Scholes and Mather of Springfield, Illinois, practiced for a 
time with the firm of Dolph and Dolph of Portland, Oregon, 
afterward married in Oaksdale, Washington, where he was 
then living, and after retiring from business moved to Port- 
land where he died in 1921. 

Owen M. Scott, born in 1854, married Elizabeth Taylor 
of Winona, Illinois, in 1884, was remarried after her death 
and now lives near Canby, Oregon. Has two children, a girl 
and a boy, named Lois and Herbert. Both are married and 
living in Portland. 

Elihu Scott, Jr., went to Oregon in 1878, was married 
twice, and died in 1914 leaving six children. 

Nancy McCoy, daughter of David McCoy, was born in 
1825, married Robert S. Bone, eldest son of Elihu Bone of 
Bock Creek, Menard County, Illinois. To them were born 
eight children as follows: 

Albert, their eldest born only lived five years. 

David McCoy Bone, born in 1845, married Mary P. Rai- 
ney of Petersburg, Illinois, and is living at Mt. Washington, 
Kansas City, Mo. They raised a large family. 
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Mary Ellen Bone, born 1848, married Henry Colby, and 
died in 1915. They had three children. 

Hattie Z. Bone, born 1850, married Wesley Moore, and 
died childless in 1875. 

Maria Bone, born 1853, died unmarried in 1875. 

Finis E. Bone, born 1856, married twice, and died in 1918. 

James Franklin Bone, born 1859, married Ella Paine, 
and lives at Fort Scott, Kansas. 

Eobert Edgar Bone, born 1862, married Alice Keach, 
raised a family and is now living on the old homestead where 
he was born, and is considered the community leader in that 
particular section. 

Thomas K. McCoy, son of David McCoy, was born in 
1827, married Martha Kendall in 1848, removed to Oregon at 
an early date, raised a family and died in 1876, while on a 
visit to Illinois. He had six children, three of whom are dead ; 
namely Mary, Ella and Joseph. Three are living, Elihu 
Owen, Alice and John. The first named of the living children, 
E. 0. McCoy, lives in The Dalles, Oregon, and is president 
of the big flouring mills at that place, and has large inter- 
ests in Sherman County of that state. Alice married Frank 
Parker and lives in Seattle, Wash. John married and lives 
on a farm near Walla Walla, Wash. 

William K. McCoy, another of David's sons, was born 
in Sangamon County Illinois, married in Arkansas and finally 
moved to Oregon, where he died and is buried by his sister 
Polly Ann near Walla Walla, Wash. He left one son who is 
believed to be dead. 

James P. McCoy, born in 1832, married Jane Seeley of 
Springfield, HI., by whom he had eight children, most of 
whom are still living. They are as follows: Harriett Mc- 
Coy, now living at Hobart, Okla. ; Eobert Z. McCoy, civil 
engineer, lives at Eock Eiver, Wyo.; Seeley McCoy, civil 
engineer, lives at Bakersville, Cal. ; Alice McCoy, teacher at 
Topeka, Kans.; Martha McCoy, dentist at Topeka, Kans.; 
David McCoy, lives at San Francisco, Cal. 

Joseph G. McCoy, the youngest son of David McCoy, 
married Sarah Epler, daughter of Jacob Epler, of Pleasant 
Plains, and raised a family as follows: Mayme McCoy, do- 
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mestic science teacher, Wichita, Kans. ; Florence McCoy, prac- 
titioner of Osteopathy, Wichita, Kans.; David B. McCoy, 
Lansing, Michigan, credit man for Oidsmobile Company. 

Eachel A. McCoy, the youngest daughter of David Mc- 
Coy, married Eev. John C. Van Patten and had six children, 
three of whom are living. They are : Edwin Hugh Van Pat- 
ten, retired physician now living at Dayton, Wash. ; Francis 
W. Van Patten, farmer, died in 1889, leaving three girls; 
Jennie Van Patten, died of scarlet fever at five years of age. 
Ezra Lyman Van Patten, farmer living on the old home- 
stead near Dayton, Wash. ; William McCoy Van Patten, phy- 
sician in U. S. Health Dept., Seattle, Wash. 

Three of the sons of David McCoy, namely James, Wil- 
liam and Joseph G., were in the stock business in central 
Illinois in the sixties and were considered among the reliable 
men of their day. They were instrumental in opening up 
the western cattle trade, and at an early date Joseph G. Mc- 
Coy settled in Abilene, Kansas to look after their interests 
there, while James staid on his farm on Spring Creek and 
fattened the cattle, and William looked after the sales in 
New York City. The trade grew to immense proportions, 
but was eventually stopped by the so called Texas Fever, 
which was supposed to have been brought in by ticks on the 
western cattle. This broke them financially as it did many 
other good men in the same section of the country. Joseph 
G. McCoy, was the first Mayor of Abilene, Kansas. In 1874 
he wrote a history of the Cattle Trail of the southwest, said 
to be the first book published in Kansas City. They never got 
over their financial down fall but all died poor men, leaving 
their children as the only heritage to society. 

James McCoy, who was a very religious man, was in a 
train wreck some years before he died, in which he was ser- 
iously injured. He was taken care of by local Masons, to 
which Order he belonged. When he recovered sufficiently 
he returned to his home in Topeka. 

He told his wife that while lying in an unconscious state 
it seemed to him that he was standing on the bank of a small 
stream, and that the privilege was granted him to die and go 
across to an exceedingly beautiful land, or to get well and 
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return to his family. He said "When I thought of the many 
things I wanted to do for the children, I requested that I 
might recover. It seemed that a certain number of years 
was granted me to live." 

Time passed on, one evening while sitting with the fam- 
ily at his fireside, he was seized with an obscure hemorrhage. 
He had a premonition that the end was near. A physician 
was called who worked all night without success. When morn- 
ing came James P. McCoy was gone. The allotted time was 
up. 



WILL OF DAVID SHIPMAN, A REVOLUTIONARY SOL- 
DIER BURIED IN TAZEWELL COUNTY, ILL. 

Compiled by Mrs. George Spangler, Historian of Peoria 
Chapter Daughters of the American Kevolution. 

Considering the uncertainty of this mortal life and be- 
ing of sound mind and memory blessed be Almighty God for 
the same do make and publish this my last will and testa- 
ment in manner and form following (That is to say) First I 
give and bequeath unto Moses Shipman one wagon, four 
head of horses and gears three cows and two heifers for the 
benefit and use of himself and sons I do also give and be- 
queath to my nephew David Shipman of Shelbyville, Ky., six 
large silver tablespoons, six teaspoons (silver) one silver 
watch chain and seal also my interest in the balance of the 
Saint Clair claim containing about forty acres which is situ- 
ated near and joins the farm of Henry Shipman and David 
Shipman on Guesse Creek, Shelbyville, Ky., and lastly all the 
rest and residue of my property of what kind and nature so- 
ever I give and bequeath unto George Shipman to be disposed 
of to the best advantage and place in the hands of my Exe- 
cutor for the sole use and benefit of said George Shipman 
when he becomes of age and the interest of same at six per 
cent to be paid annually for the clothing and education of 
said George Shipman and I hereby appoint John Barlow of 
Tazewell County and State of Illinois my sole executor of this 
my last will and testament revoking all former wills by me 
made in witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal the nineteenth day of February one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty four. Signed, sealed, published and declared 
by the annexed name David Shipman to be his last will and 
testament in the presence of us who have hereunto subscribed 
our names as witnesses in the presence of the testator. 

Walter B. Wallace, 
Daniel L. Burns. 
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I Neile Johnson probate justice of the peace do hereby 
certify that the foregoing is a true copy of the last will and 
testament of David Shipman as proved and recorded and filed 
in my office. Given under my hand and official seal this Oc- 
tober 6th, 1845. Neile Johnson, J. P. 

Signature as given above. 

David Shipmm. 



ESTATES OF REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS BURIED IN 
PEORIA COUNTY. 

Compiled by Mrs. George Spangler, Historian of Peoria 
Chapter Daughters of the American Bevoltjtion. 

John Dusenberry died on or about the 26th day of Sep- 
tember, 1823, without having made a will. His property was 
appraised at $209.50 including half a years pension due from 
the United States. David Dusenberry was appointed admini- 
strator. 



William Crow died intestate on or about January 25th, 
1854. James Crow was appointed administrator and gave 
bond for $150.00. 



John Montgomery died on or about January 25th, 1845 
without having made a will. Found a document where his 
wife Elizabeth Montgomery relinquished all claim to his es- 
tate. George J. McGinnis was appointed administrator of his 
estate under bond of $200.00. An inventory of the estate was 
given as $16.87. 
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WILL OP LEMUEL GAYLORD, A REVOLUTIONARY 

SOLDIER WHO IS BURIED IN MARSHALL 

COUNTY, ILL. 

Compiled by Mrs. George Spangler, Historian of Peoria 
Chapter Daughters of the American Revolution. 

In the name of God Amen, I Lemuel Gaylord of Evans- 
town in the County of Marshall, and State of Illinois do here- 
by make and declare this my last Will and Testament in Man- 
ner and form following to-wit: 

First. It is my will that my funeral expenses and all 
my just debts be fully paid. 

Second. As the payment of such funeral expenses and 
debts I give devise and bequeath to the heirs at Law of my 
beloved Son Aaron Gaylord deceased the sum of one dollar 
lawful money of the United States. 

Third. I give devise and bequeath unto the heirs at law 
of my beloved Son Orange Gaylord deceased the sum of one 
dollar lawful money of the United States. 

Fourth. I give devise and bequeath unto my beloved 
Son and daughters towit — Horace Gaylord, Lucy Gibson, Syl- 
via Griswold and Laura Sealey all and singular my Estate 
both real and personal Estate to have and to hold unto 
themselves their heirs and assigns forever to be equally di- 
vided between the above named Horace Gaylord, Lucy Gib- 
son, Sylvia Griswold and Laura Sealey and their heirs and 
assigns forever and lastly I hereby constitute and appoint 
Horace Gaylord and James Gibson Executors of this my Last 
Will and Testament revoking and annulling all former Wills 
by me made and ratifying and confirming this and no other 
to be my last will and testament. 
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In Witness Whereof, I the said Lemuel Gaylord have 
hereunto set my hand and seal this twenty-eighth day of May 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
two. 

Lemuel. Gaylord (Seal) 

Signed, sealed, published and declared by the said Lem- 
uel Gaylord as and for his last will and testament in presence 
of us who in his presence and in the presence of each other 
and at his request have subscribed our names as witnesses 
thereto. 

James Beatty, 

Samuel Browning, 

Witnesses. 



